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High-Ways and By-Ways ; or, Tales of the Road-side, Picked 
up in the French Provinces. By A Walking Gentleman. 
Second Series. Philadelphia. 1825. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Ir has been announced in the London papers, that a Mr 
Grattan is the author of these tales. When we closed the two 
small volumes, which were re-published here about a year since, 
embracing the first series, we felt confident from the popularity 
of the work, that at no very distant period there would be a 
renewal of intercourse between this author and the public. 
But we hardly wished—we certainly did not expect to meet 
him again after so short an interval. It was well and truly 
said by a favourite author of the last century, “ Little writers 
compose books apace: for naturalists observe, that the less 
the insect is, the oftener it lays, and the faster it propagates; 
but then their brood is very short-lived.” We would not be 
understood to apply these remarks critically to Mr Grattan, 
though we confess, that we felt a little regret on seeing a 
second series of his Tales of the Road-side, announced so soon 
after the publication of the first. We did not then know what 
these volumes were—we knew what the former had been ;— 
they promised well of those which were to follow them; and 
we are glad, that our author has done even so well, what he 
has done so hastily. 

We have not room here to give a full description of the style 
of these writings ; but by our extracts, we shall exhibit it, as 
far as we are able, in its various lights and shades. There is 
a freshness and vigour in his thoughts, which always please 
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the reader. We can see them, as it were, springing ie within 
his mind, and coming forth naturally and b¢ autilully ; ; but the 
great fault is, that he does not use care enough in selecting 
them. We should not, however, call Mr Grattan an orizin: i 
writer. There is in his works not a little imitation of those of 
Washington Irving. In this we wish to be clearly undersiood. 
We do not mean, that the author of High-Ways and By-Ways 
is a servile imitator of the style and sentiments of Irving; but 
that there is something in the general character of his writing rS, 
and the peculiar vein of thou; ght which he seems fond of pur- 
suing, that frequently reminds us of our countryman. Indeed, 
were we to judge of the feelings of writers from what they 
have written, we should say, that those of Irving and Mr 
Grattan, and we may add, their minds too, were of the same 
complexion ; though, with regard to style, the freedom and 
familiarity of the jatter bear no resemblance to the bi; ghly- 
finished manner of the former. ‘This elegance of the one, and 
careless freedom of the other mark one great distinction be- 
tween them. 

The author of these tales has exhibited great power in his 
descriptions of natural scenery ; and particularly in those of 
his first series. His scenes are marked out with a vivid 
colouring and a distinct outline, and it is left to the reader’s 
own imagination to finish the picture. After all, then, it de- 
pends upon the temperament of our own minds, whether we 
are pleased or offended ; since the pleasure which we derive 
from mere descriptions of nature, belongs, and, in its degree, 
bears an intimate relation to the energy and beauty, with 
which our own fancy fills up the outline. We observed, that 
Mr Grattan had succeeded well in his descriptions of natural 
scenery ;—he has succeeded well, too, in his characters—in 
unv eiling the deep workings of human feelings—in laying open 
the secret springs of human action. If we would paint nature 
well, we must frequent her still and solitary places; if char- 
actei's, We must go out into the high-ways of the world, and 
make the living history of mankind our study. The author 
of the tales before us possesses the power of description, 
both of character and natural scenery ; and though he has 
not reached the highest excellence in either, he has done well 
in both. And here we are led to notice one evident difference 
between the first and second series of his tales. In the first, 
he has indulged to the full his natural predilections for rural 
life, and that “in-door quiet, and out-of-door stillness,” which 
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hang over secluded places ;—in the second, those predilec- 
tions themselves seem to be stealing away from him, and he 
keeps us longer in the crowds and tumults of the town, than 
before,—though we can still detect a fondness in him for 
breaking away from the precincts of populous sities. 

From these desultory remarks upon Mr Grattan’s merits 
and peculiarities as a writer, we now come to speak with more 
particular reference to his ‘Tales, and the sources from which 
he has drawn his materials. ‘These volumes were written 
from the personal observations of a wayfaring man, who, on 
foot, to use a phrase from his former series, has “ traversed 
France from frontier to frontier; cut across the highways, and 
struck into the open country; passed by where curiosity is 
generally arrested; loitered in spots unknown to fame or 
fashion; always yielding to the impulse of feeling or the whim 
of fancy.” France is a fine field for a genius such as our au- 
thor’s. It has been at times the scene of oppression and bloody 
deeds ;—at times, the home of a happy people. A pleasant or 
a painful « association is connected with the very names of its 
cities, its public places, and royal dwellings. They were splen- 
did in the Augustan age of France, and have since felt the con- 
vulsions of that disastrous revolution, which shook Europe to its 
centre. With the events of this revolution, the greater part of 
Mr Grattan’s tales have been in some way connected. ‘Two of 
them—* La Vilaine Tete,” of the first series, and ‘“’The Priest, 
and the Garde-du-corps,” of the second, are particular descrip- 
tions of some of its desperate struggles. Upon the political ten- 
dency of these, we have no comments to make; we are to deal 
with the author as a writer, not as a politician. And as we turn 
over the pages of his volumes, we find there sketches of French 
manners, that are highly characteristic of national feeling,— 
sketches of French scenery, that exhibit the touches of an 
artist’s pencil,—and a beautiful light thrown out upon the 
romantic vales of the French provinces, which have hitherto 
slept in the shadows of their own mountains. Our author has 
evidently the mind and feelings of a poct; but unfortunatel 
the specimens of his versification, interspersed here and there 
through his writings, do little credit to either. He has an eye 
that sees nature, and a heart that feels nature ; ; but there is 
something wanting when he would give utterance to those 
feelings in their proper language. He seems to be at a loss 
to express in poetry, what he feels in reality, and can express 
so well in prose. 
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It was our intention when we commenced these remarks, 
to give a full view of these Tales by a separate analysis of 
each: but the limits within which our reviews of works of this 
kind must be embraced, and the length to which these intro- 
ductory remarks, have already run out, render this Impossi- 
ble. We sball, therefore, confine ourselves to an extract from 
each tale. 

The tirst of this series is “ Caribert the Bear-Hunter.” 
From this we extract the description of a bear-hunt and the 
death of Caribert’s father. 


Soon after Caribert and his father had quitted their home, the morn- 
ing, which had only just broke, began to be more than commonly over- 
cast. A snow shower, mixed with rain, assailed them ere they reached 
the Pie du Midi; and the piercing cold of the air, added to the sleet 
beating cuttingly into his face, brought on, with Caribert, repeated at- 
tacks of violent and alternate fever and shivering. When they arrived 
at the den of the bear, which was formed of a cavity in the western side 
of the mountain, close to that terrific precipice which I have already 
endeavoured to describe, they were both benumbed, and scarcely capable 
of exertion; but the old man, rousing up all his wrath and courage for 
the onset, approached the cave, and with loud shouts of defiance, endeav- 
oured to stir up the savage animal’s rage. The summons was no sooner 
heard than answered. A horrible growl sent out from the recess, was 
followed by the appearance of the bear, which rushed forth as if in con- 
scious recollection of yesterday’s triumph. At the appalling sound and 
sight, Pero, the faithful and courageous dog, unsupported by his former 
ally, and having his share of brute remembrance too, of the late ren- 
contre, hung down his head, dropped his tail, and fled yelping down the 
mountain. Old Lareole grasped his pike firmly, and advanced. The 
hideous monster reared itself up on its hind legs, stretched out its fore 
paws, and as, with its jaws yawning wide, its fearful tusks displayed, and 
growling with horrid energy, it was in the very act of springing forward, 
the veteran hunter stepped close ups and aimed a thrust, with no flinch- 
ing strength, right at his enemy’s heart. He was not far wide of that 
vital spot. His pike pierced the left breast, and went out clearly at the 
shoulder. Rendered frantic by the pain, the bear bounded up, flung 
itself full upon its undaunted assailant, and fell upon him to the earth. 
The old man, burying his head under the body of his foe, received on the 
back and shoulders of his doublet its unavailing efforts to penetrate the 
thick folds of armour with tusks and nails. He tugged at the pike to 
extricate it from the body, but his position was such that he could not 
succeed, and every new effort only tended to give issue to the thick 
stream of blood which flowed from the wound. During this frightful 
struggle, the yells of the bear were mixed with and smothered by the 
loud execrations of the old man. The latter, at length, gave up the hope 
of recovering his pike, but strove fairly next to get rid of his terrific 
burden. He succeeded so far as to get one leg clear, and with his ner- 
vous grasp, entwined round the body of the brute; he was rising on his 
knee, and called out, ‘ Now, Caribert, now! To his heart—to his heart 
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the death blow, now! strike, strike !’—but Caribert struck not! He 
stood gazing on the scene—panic-struc k—fixed to the spot with emo- 
tions not fathomable to man,—a terrible but not solitary instance of the 
perilous risks run by mental courage, as well as by human virtue. I do 
not inquire into the mystery—but there he stood, its horrible and shud- 
dering illustration ! 

The old man was now getting clear, but the bear had his hold in turn. 
His huge paws were fastened with a dreadful force round one of his vic- 
tim’s thighs; and recovering trom his sprawling posture, he began to 
draw him backwards, evidently in the design of reraining his den. The 
old man’s courage rose with his danger, for he aiertly ‘are w his knife 
from his belt, opened the blade, and plunged it repeatedly into the body 
of the bear. The latter leaped and bounded with agony ; and Larecole, 
recovering his feet once more, succeeded in grasping the savage in 
his arms. But the trial could not be prolonged. He was drooping 
under the dreadful gripe.—Breathless and faint, he could only utter 
some terrific curses against the recreant who had abandoned him; and 
while Caribert gazed, his brain on fire, his hands outstretched, his tongue 
cleaving to his mouth, but his limbs trembling, his heart sunk. and his 
feet rooted to the earth, he saw the white locks of his aged father float- 
ing over the neck of his destroyer; while the dying animal, in his blind- 
ness, not knowing what he did, had retreated to the very edge of the 
precipice, slipping at every backward plunge in the slough formed by 
the snow and his own heart’s blood, by which it was dissolved. The oid 
man, seeing his terrible fate, seemed to acquire for an instant the gigan- 
tic energy of despair. Throwing one glance across the horrid space on 
the border of which he stood, he screamed in a voice of thunder, ‘ Cari- 
bert! Caribert!’ The terrible expression conveyed in this hoarse 
scream, struck on the mind of his son with an electrical shock. Sud- 
denly roused from his stupor, he recovered for an instant all his recol- 
lection and his courage. He uttered a cry of corresponding fierceness,— 
swung his brandished pike—rushed forwards, with open arms to seize 
his father, and snatch him from his destiny,—but it was too late! The 
monster touched on the extreme edge—lost his footing—plunged in- 
stinctively forward—took another backward step,—and just as Caribert 
believed he had grasped his father in his outstretched arms, both man 
and bear were lost to his sight, and their groans came mingling in the 
air, as they went crashing down below. 


The second tale, “The Priest, and the Garde-du-Corps,” is 
one of uncommon interest, and decidedly the best of the three. 
The principal hero of the piece is a garde-du-corps of the 
sixteenth Louis—a young Irishman, who had attached himself 
most devotedly to the person and declining fortunes of Marie 
Antoinette, every particular of whose ane in the troubled 
and trying times of the revolution, is deeply interesting. But 
our author has not exhibited her in public life alone. He has 
allowed us to see her in the rich and virtuous enjoyment of 
that seclusion, which she found in the Trianon with the circle 
of her royal and chosen friends around her. And it is from 
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this happy retirement, that we see her coming to perform her 
part in the bloody tragedy. The following is a part of our 
author’s description of the assault of the populace upon the 
splendid palace of Versailles, and the catastrophe of the 
eventful night of the fifth of October. 


While this was passing at the hospital, the palace presented a scene 
of indescribable terror and confusion: the splendid halls and tapestried 
apartments being the theatre of bloody and protracted outrage. As 
soon as the queen fled from her sleeping-room, and the doors of the ante- 
chainber were forced open, some of the Garde-du-corps had dexterously 
thrown themseives between the mob and the room where they supposed 
she was still in her bed. They there renewed the contest with the as- 
sailants, who were at last persuaded by the assurances of the household 
servants that the queen had escaped. Quitting the point of immediate 
attack, they then rushed by another passage towards the gallery calied 
Veil de Boeuf, hoping there to intercept her flight; but she was safely 
sheltered in the apartment of the king, where with her children in her 
arms and her husband beside her, she was firmly prepared to meet what- 
ever might happen. The small but devoted band of the Garde-du-Corps, 
on being assured of the queen having left her bed-room, passed through 
it into the @il de Boeuf, and by barricadoing the doors, were able for a 
while to resist the efforts of the grenadiers of the Parisian National 
Guard to burst them open. But as the resistance must have been in the 
end unavailing, one of the guardsmen, named De Chevanne, resolved to 
devote himself a victim to the chance of saving his comrades; and he 
threw himself into the ante-chamber alone—in the midst of his foes. 
Struck by this act of isolated intrepidity, the assailants paused, and he 
in a few moments of earnest eloquence made one of those effective ap- 
peals to the turbulent passions of men, which are oftener successful in 
France than in all other countries of the globe. In a few minutes the 
National Guard and the Garde-du-Corps were seen like brothers, ex- 
changing cockades and caps, embracing and shouting together, “ Vive 
le Roi! Vive la Nation! Vivent les Gardes-du-Corps. 

From this moment all was safe. The impulsion spread like wild fire 
through the troops, and from them was caught by the people. The 
palace was cleared, and instead of the atrocious threats and murderous 
vociferations, mixed with the clash of arms and tramp of a furious multi- 
tude, the profaned but now uncrowded corridors and halls echoed the 
joyous embracings of the household, the boisterous gratulation of men, 
and the hysteric laugh of women, all nearly as frantic with delight as 
they had so lately been with fear. 

For some hours after this, a boisterous incertitude prevailed through- 
out. The struggling elements of the mob power, which had been decom- 
posed during the night, were now rapidly massing once more, under the 
effect of the stimulus which the attack on the palace had given to all. 
The Place d@Armes; the court-yards, and the terraces were thickly 
thronged wiih the armed multitude, who insisted with imperative de- 
mands that the king and his family should abandon Versailles, and 
accompany them to Paris. Resistance was at this crisis vain, and it is 
useless to record the names of those who advised an impotent refusal. 
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The king gave his consent to the measure. ‘I confide myself to the 
people,’ said he, ‘let them do with me as they please ;’ and the prepa- 
rations for departure were hurried on. But the outrageous impatience 
of the rabble would not be satisfied without the visible testimony of 
obedience to their commands, and the actual presence of their victims. 
They vociferated in angry tones for the queen’s appearance at the bal- 
cony which opens from the room where Louis XLV. expired, upon the 
marble-paved court called la Cour de Marbre. Imprecations and threats 
accompanied the call, and those who surrounded the queen and who 
heard the tone, tremblingly intreated her not to appear, as they little 
doubted their intention to fire at her as she stood, and thus complete 
their diabolical design against her life. She alone stood calm and 
courageous at this awful moment. She took her children one in each 
hand, and stepped out upon the balcony with a confident mien. ‘ No 
children; no children! send them back—stand out alone!” shouted by 
a thousand voices, were the horrid orders which assailed her. She did 
not hesitate a moment, but putting the children in at the window-door 
behind her, she turned round again towards the crowd, and raising her 
eyes and her clasped hands to heaven, she stood a while in the undis- 
mayed conviction that each successive moment was her Jast. A murmur 
of astonished approbation rolled hoarsely through the throng, and of all 
the sinewy arms that bore a weapon among it, but one was raised to take 
her life, thus offered as it were to their assault. One ruflian, flushed 
with fury and covered with clotted blood from the morning's ‘conflict, 
stood at the corner on the left of the Cour de Marbre, on the very spot 
where the assassin Damiens had placed himself to strike at the heart of 
Louis XV. Seeing the queen thus exposed, within thirty paces of his 
design, and while the rushing tide of popular inconstanc y was on the 
point of turning in her favour, he levelled a musquct at her breast, and 
snapped the trigger. The piece went off; but the bullet flew high in the 
air, almost perpendicularly over the roof of the palace ; for an arin beside 
the murderer had struck the weapon up at the very instant of its being 
discharged. The wretch looked round on him who had frustrated his 
aim, but did not recognise Cornelius in the pale and wounded being who 
leaned against the corner of the wall beside him. Our hero, who, de- 
voured by agitation, had insisted on crawling from the hospital, weak as 
he was, and had placed himself in this position, supported by Father 
O’Collogan, thus saved the life of her, for whose service he lived, and 
instantly knew in the would-be-murderer, that very soldier of the Regi- 
ment of Flanders, who a short month before had in an explosion of un- 
principled loyalty climbed up the palace walls to shout blessings on the 
king! Prompt as the voice of the storm, which answers the lightning’s 
flash, the voice of Cornelius followed the flash of this inebriate madman’s 
weapon. ‘Long live the queen!’ once more burst from his pallid lips, 
and the words were repeated in a shout from the tumultuous assemblage 
which rung from the fifty niches in the surrounding walls, filled with the 

busts and statues of emperors and kings. 


The author would have succeeded better in this exhibition 
of the deserted but undaunted queen coming before her per- 
secuting people, had he deviated less from history, and intro- 
duced the patriot Lafayette; who, despairing of being heard 
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in the tumult around him, turned, and with an eloquence more 
impressive than words, kisse d the hand of the royal sufferer. 

rhe third and last tale is ** The Vouée au Blanc.” Its date 
is that eventful epoc h in the history of France and of the 
world.—the fall of Napoleon. One sues will afford a speci- 
men of our author’s humour. 


Monsieur Hippolite Emmanuel Narcisse de Choufleur was an offshot 
from one of those ancient and noble families, which, had I at hand a 
blood-hound of heraldry, | might perhaps succeed in tracing back to the 
must dismal depths of the dark ages. This gentleman was an hereditary 

royalist, a prating, busy, and empty-pated fellow, who had owed the good 
luck of keeping his head on his shoulders in the stormy seas of the revo- 
lution, merely to the lightness of the freight it carried. He floated on 
the waters like the buoy of an anchor, and just served to denote the 
grounds where his family had fixed, and where the privateers that were 
then abroad might find ‘safe harbourage and shelter. Persecution and 
confiscation had driven all the other individuals of his race far from their 
native land, and left him pennyless. His whole possessions on the estab- 
lishment of the republic, consisted in some half-dozen sky-blue, pea- 
green, and rose-coloured coats ; about twenty pair of nankeen breeches ; 
a large quantity of ruffles, with shirts and frills in the proportion of one 
of the first to every dozen of the latter; some silk stockings, snuff 
boxes, pastebuckles, rings, and brooches ; and a satin-wood casket, con- 
taining sundry patents of nobility, marriage articles, grants of estates, 
and other proots of gentle blood, legitimac v, and feudal rights. With 
this stock of merch: undize, Monsieur de Choufieur, or, as he was more 
familiarly called, Monsieur Hippolite, commenced his trade of emigrant, 
knight-errant, fortune-hunter, and soi-disant marquis. After buzzing 
and bustling about his native Normandy for some years following the 
annihilation of such pretensions as were his only inheritance, he deter- 
mined to expatriate himself to the hospit. ble shores of Great Britain ; 
and as his stay in his own country had attracted no attention, so did his 
departure meet with no difficulty. He landed from a fishine boat at 
Brighton, in a miserable plight; told a long lying story of misfortunes, 
imprisonment, and escape ; was warmly received by some honest John 
Bull; remained two years or more in our island, acquiring a marvel- 
lously insufficient knowledge of the language, and a perfect taste for 
roast beef; and having supported himself by his skill in dancing, which 
no native teacher could compete with, and upheld his claims to the title 
of marquis by appeals to his satin-wood casket, which no one would take 
the trouble to examine, he availed himself of the first amnesty granted 
by Napoleon, and returned to look after the remnants of his family in- 
heritance, which he protested most solemnly were- buried somewhere 
adjacent to the site of the three villages. * * * 

He was in the first place precisely five feet and an inch in height, 
and, being then somewhat turned of forty, it was commonly believed that 
he bad acquired his complete growth. There was no proportion between 
the length and thickness, cither of the whole person or its component 
parts, and, geographically described, it would not offer a favourable 
specimen of man’s fair proportion. The head leaning forward like a 
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promontory, was large and long, the body showed like a great continent 
long and thick, the isthmus neck was at once short and slender, the 
arms reached nearly to the knees, and the thighs and legs were appall- 
ingly stout and muscular. An elevation and protuberance of his right 
shoulder gave to what nature meant for its fellow, the air of a very dis- 
tant correspondence, and caused him when in action to proceed with 
that movement best defined by the military phrase en échelon. The only 
good parts were the well turned ancles and the diminutive and prettily 
formed feet, and they were surmounted by a pair of calves, whose Her- 
culean dimensions seemed to threaten on the least exertion to burst 
their searments, that is to say, the seams of the old darned silk stock- 
ings, whose natural white was blended with the yellow leaf of time, and 
the powder blue of the washerwoman. The face was of a peculiar na- 
ture. It was not actually ugly, but particularly droll. The forehead 
slanted back directly from the eye-brows, the nose advanced beyond the 
utmost verge of the aquiline. The eyes, of light blue, followed the nose 
with dreadful strainings, and stood far out of their sockets; white eye- 
brows, and lids unlashed, offered no relief to this unnatural projection ; 
and the small mouth and chin sloping inwards, precisely in the same 
ratio with the forehead, gave a grey-hound sort of look to the whole 
physiognomy. The hair, naturally flaxen, was short and curled, and 
filled with powder and pomatum; the checks were ruddy, and covered 
in part with an amber-coloured down, that formed a perfect caricature 
of whiskers on each. 

A reverential regard for the antiquity of family relics, and a natural 
love of finery, made M. Hippolite not only preserve those which remained 
to him, but carry them on his person on all occasions. He wore rings, 
and brooches, and buckles, in enormous profusion, and he had through 
all the changes of his latter life contrived to keep one dress suit formed 
out of the remains of his ancient wardrobe. On the present occasion, 
he had all his treasures on his back and other appropriate parts. His 
one last pair of silk stockings have been already mentioned. The gar- 
ments next in order, formed of what once looked nankeen, now wore the 
semblance of very ill-washed white calico, and his waistcoat was silk that 
had been originally a bright violet, but was now washed into the hue of 
the outer edge of an expiring rainbow; and, saying nothing of the cravat 
or frill, and less than nothing of the mysterious garment to which they 
formed appendages, I may notice the ancient rose-coloured coat, which 
had long since been dyed, first a brilliant purple, and afterwards the 
most sombre shade of black. Monsieur Hippolite’s former profession of 
dancing master had had a much more bracing effect on the muscular 
expansion of his preposterous calves, than on the nervous system of 
his thread-bare coat. It was reduced to the very shadow of a shade; 
and the many hues imprinted upon it during its various changes, gave to 
it a chameleon-coloured mixture that had a most extraordinary effect, 
as its flimsy texture was sported with by the various accidents of light 
and shade. 
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A Year in Europe; comprising a Journal of Observations in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the North 
of ftaly, and Holland. In 1818 and 1819. By Joun 
Griscom, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in the New York Institution, Member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, &c. New York. 1824. 


Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Or the many Americans, who have within a few years made 
the “tour ot Europe,” few have published the result of their 
observations, either for the amusement or the instruction of their 
less favoured countrymen. We are not disposed to complain 
too loudly of this; for some of the few books of this descrip- 
tion, that have been offered to the public, had better never 
extended beyond the circle of the private friends of the 
author. But, on the other hand, we believe there have been 
some who have visited Europe, whose modesty has persuaded 
them to withhold more than was meet from the public eye. 

A fairer specimen of the “ multum in parvo,” than is ex- 
hibited in the volumes before us, we have seldom seen. In 
the short space of one year, Professor Griscom visited, as 
stated on the title-page of his work, England, Scotland, Tre- 
land, France, Switzerland, the North of Italy, and Holland ; 
and he has given us much valuable information from them 
ail. His attention in all these countries was directed to the 
useful, often to the neglect of what might be merely agrec- 
able; hence, in preference to other objects, we find him visit- 
ing schools and hospitals, and literary, scientific, and benevo- 
lent institutions, wherever they were to be found ; and he has 
collected a mass of information on all these subjects, which 
may be, and in some instances has already been applied to 
the improvement of similar institutions in our country. In 
grace and elegance of style, our author has been surpassed by 
some writers, whose labours in practical utility fall far short 
of his. We have even noticed some inaccuracies in expression, 
and in the construction of his sentences ; but these are so far 
atoned for by the intrinsic excellencies of the work, that we 
refrain from any more than this passing notice of their exis- 
tence. We have heard this called a dull book. But we con- 
sider the remark an unfortunate one, rather impeaching the 
judgment of those who made it, than bringing discredit on the 
book which was the subject of it. He, who as a traveller 
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would depend for his amusement principally upon visiting 
operas and masquerades, might be expected, as a reader, to 
find fault with a book like the one before us; but he who can 
make the performance of his duty contribute to his highest 
pleasure, and whose heart expands with feelings of benevo- 
lence toward his fellow-creatures, will not find these volumes 
tedious or uninteresting. 

There is another point of view, in which the writings of 
such traveilers as Professor Griscom may be eminently useful 
to their countrymen. By introducing to their notice much 
that is excellent and praiseworthy in the character and insti- 
tutions of the nations of Europe, they remove asperity of 
feeling, and do away those national jealousies and antipathies, 
in which too many among us are prone to indulge. ‘The more 
an intercourse of this kind is encourage ‘d—the more we be- 
come acquainted with one ancther through the interposition 
of those who are disposed to look around them with a friendly 
eye, the more will those barriers which separate and make 
enemies of nations, be broken down; and those kindlier feel- 
ings, which have been too long restricted within the narrow 
limits of a single nation, will assume the character of that en- 
larged philanthropy, which can hold fellowship even with 
those who speak an unknown language and inhabit a distant 
land. Had the Europeans who have travelled in this country 
and published their accounts of us afterwards, been influenced 
by that desire to produce a mutual good underst: anding, which 
appears to have had such place in the mind of Professor Gris- 
com,—had they been desirous that their countrymen should 
think more justly of us than they had thought before, much 
more might have been done than yet has been done, for the 
accomplishment of an object so desirable. Nor need it be 
feared, that in thus inculcating feelings of respect and good 
will toward the people of other nations, we shall weaken the 
attachment which binds us to our own; for we cannot doubt, 
that when all that is excellent in the institutions of Europe, 
and in the character of her people, shall be rightly appre- 
ciated, there will still be found enough to cheer and encourage 
us In the prospect at home, and make us cling closely to the 
land of our nativity. Neither do we suppose, though willing 
to acknowledge the superiority of many of the institutions of 
Europe over our own of a similar character, that the advantages 

of improvement are to be all on our side. For, apart from the 
advances we have made in the science of government and 
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from the excellence of our political institutions, there must 
surely be some of our establishments for purposes more purely 
benevolent,—our hospitals and penitentiaries, for instance,—in 
which we have something to impart, and not every thing to 
learn. 

In saying that the subjects to which our traveller’s attention 
was mainly directed, were such as most travellers might have 
neglected, it is not to be inferred, that his pages are exclu- 
sively devoted to these topics. M: any descriptions of towns, 
public buildings, and occasionally of some curious phenomenon 
of nature, contribute their measure to enhance the interest of 
the work. Entertaining, as we do, these favourable sentiments 
of the work, it is with much satisfaction we find, that a second 
edition has been demanded at the hands of the author. It speaks 
well for the good sense of the community ; it shows a prevailing 
disposition not merely to be amused, but to be instructed—a 
willingness to cherish the feelings, which are here strongly in- 
culcated, of respect and good will for the intelligent and the 
worthy, though they dwell among a strange people and in a 
foreign land. 

Much as we are disposed to commend the disposition, which 
our traveller has so uniformly manifested, to devote his time to 
Subjects of practical utility, we should have found it difficult 
to repress our curiosity so far, when within seven miles of 
Stonehenge, as to pass on without visiting it. ‘The excellent 
description of it, given by Professor Silliman, to which our 
author refers, instead of satisfying, would have excited curi- 
osity the more. But it is not on the reader’s account, that we 
complain of this omission, for as long as we must remain con- 
tent with knowing it from description only, that of the author 
referred to, leaves us nothing further to require. 

No part of these volumes has afforded us more satisfaction 
than the description of the respective schools of Fellenberg 
and of Pestalozzi in Switzerland. For the account of Fellen- 
berg’s institution at Hofwyl, occupying thirteen closely printed 

ages of this edition, we must refer our readers to the work 
itself, as the article is too long to be extracted entire, and too 
interesting to be mutilated. ‘The description of the school of 
Pestalozzi at Yverdun occupies a much smaller space, but 
we can give only a part of that. We select that part which 
relates particularly to his principles of government and in- 
struction. 
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The two great instruments with which he works are faith and love. 
He discards the motives of ambition and emulation, as unnecessary, and 
as tending to counteract the sentiment of good will toward others. He 
thinks there is enough in the intuitive understanding of every child to 
accomplish the complete growth and maturity of its faculties, if its rea- 
son be properly trained and nourished, and not warped by injudicious 
treatment. The common plans of education he regards as too artificial, 
too wide a departure from nature. Too much stress is Jaid upon the 
memory, while the imagination is too much neglected. If the native 
feelings of the heart are allowed to operate, under the dominion of the 
native powers of the mind, drawn out and expanded by faith and love, 
the child is competent of itself to arrive gradually at the most correct 
and important conclusions in religion and science. There is a native 
and inherent life, which only requires to be cherished by genial treat- 
ment, to bring it into the full attainment of truth, and to the utmost 
perfection of its being. He therefore insists upon the greatest pains 
being taken to draw out this native life and to preserve it in full vigour. 
There is a constant danger of urging the child forward beyond its natu- 
ral strength, of anticipating its conclusions, and thus weakening its con- 
fidence in its own powers. In the plans he adopts nothing is to be got 
by heart. The understanding is to be thoroughly reached, and then the 
memory will take care of itself. . ” ° 

Very few books are used, as it is expected the children can read well 
before they come there. But to describe the modes of teaching, so as to 
render them clearly intelligible, would require much more time and 
space than I can possibly allot to it, were I ever so competent to make it 
known. We saw the exercises of arithmetic, writing, drawing, mathe- 
matics, lessons in music and gymnastics, something of geography, French, 
Latin, and German. To teach a school, in the way practised here, 
without book, and almost entirely by verbal instruction, is extremely 
laborious. The teacher must be constantly with the child, always talk- 
ing, questioning, explaining, and repeating. The pupils, however, by 
this process, are brought into very close intimacy with the insiructer. 
Their capacities, all their faculties and propensities, become laid open 
to his observation. This gives him an advantage, which cannot possibly 
be gained in the ordinary way in which schools are generally taught. 
The children look well, appear very contented, and apparently live in 
great harmony one with another; which, considering the diversity of 
national character and temper here collected, can be attributed only to 
the spirit of love and affection which sways the breast of the principal of 
the institution, and extends its benign influence throughout all the de- 
partments. - ° ° 

The success of this mode of instruction greatly depends on the per- 
sonal qualifications of those who undertake to conduct it. There is 
nothing of mechanism in it, as in the Lancasterian plan; no laying down 
of precise rules for managing classes, &c. It is all mind and feeling. 
Its arrangements must always depend on the ages, talents, and tempers 
of the scholars, and require, on the part of the teachers, the most dili- 
gent and faithful attention. Above all, it requires that the teacher should 
consider himself as the father and bosom friend of his pupils, and to be 
animated with the most affectionate desires for their good. Pestalozzi 
himself is all this. His heart glows with such a spirit, that the good old 
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man can hardly refrain from bestowing kisses on all with whom he is 
concerned. He holds out his hand to his pupils on ev ery occasion, and 
they love him as a child loves its mother. His plan of teaching is just 
fit for the domestic fireside, with a father or mother in the centre, and a 
circle of happy children around them. He is aware of this, and wishes 
to extend the knowledge of his plan to every parent. Pestalozzi is 
seventy-two years of age. It has been quite unfortunate for the progress 
of his system on the continent, that he pays so little attention to exte- 
riors, regarding dress, furniture, &c. as of no moment whatever, pro- 
vided the mind and heart be right. 


The attention of many of our benevolent and intelligent 
fellow-citizens has been turned of late to the i improvement of 
the mode and means of education in this country. Many 
causes have, no doubt, conspired to give this direction to their 
exertions, and we are disposed to attribute to the publication 
of “A Year in Europe” its due share. The school estab- 
lished at Northampton, of which an account was given in a 
late number of this Gazette, resembles in some respects the 
institutions of both Fellenberg and Pestalozzi. .A few months 
since an advertisement appeared in the public papers, pro- 
posing to establish an institution at Windsor in the state of 
Connecticut, on the model of that at Hofwyl. Whether this 
has gone into operation, or with what success, we have not the 
means at hand to determine. A school has been established 
at Gardiner, in Maine, upon the same model, and is now in 
successful operation. Of this school we hope soon to give a 
more detailed account. Others, conforming very nearly to 
the plan of Pestalozzi, have been established at Philadelphia 
and in its neighbourhood. 

Since our author’s return from Europe, his efforts have been 
directed to the establishment of a school of a very different 
description from those of which we have been treating. Some 
benevolent and influential citizens of New York, where he 
now resides, have been induced, principally, we believe, by his 
representations, to establish a “ High School” in that cit 
upon the plan of the High School at Edinburgh, of which he 
gives the following account. 


With an American acquaintance, I went to the high school, of Edin- 
burgh, and was introduced to the rector, J. Pillans. This grammar 
school is of ancient standing, and like the university, it is under the 
direction of the magistrates of the city. It dates an existence of nearly 
300 years, but the present building was erected in 1777, and is 120 feet 
long. The number of scholars is at present between 8 and 900. Four 
teachers are employed, in addition to the rector. This gentleman, by 
the effort of a particular genius, and indefatigable activity, has com- 
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pletely succeeded in introducing into this large school, the system of 
monitorial instruction, and applying it to classical learning. He has 
under his exclusive charge, twenty-three classes, each containing nine 
boys. Every class has its monitor, who hears the rest recite. The 
rector superintends the whole, and decides all questions of dispute, when 
appeals are made to him against the decision of the monitors. In each 
room is a custos morum, who watches the behaviour of the scholars and 
notes every instance of remissness. Almost the only punishment re- 
sorted to, is the imposing of additional tasks on offenders, and obliging 
them to attend the school, during the hours and half days of ordinary 
vacation. fhe twenty-three classes all recite the same lesson at the 
same time. The noise they make is unavoidably great, but it is the sound 
of useful activity. We were highly gratified with the evidences of intel- 
ligence and attainment which the boys displayed when collected into 
one room, and examined before us by the rector. The superiority of 
their instraction appeared not only in the facility of their translations, 
but in the readiness with which they recited parallel passages, and re- 
ferred to the illustrations of different classical authors, and in their ac- 
quaintance with the geography, chronology, &c. of the historical pas- 
sages, which were given them as extemporaneous exercises. Great 
merit is obviously due to the rector, for bringing this method of teach- 
ing so perfectly to bear upon the higher parts of education, and showing 
its adaptation to subjects which have generally been thought beyond its 
reach. The high school contains a good library for the benefit of the 
teachers, and boys of the upper class. The whole cost of tuition in this 
excellent school, is but three pounds per annum, including the use of 
the library. There are few boys in the school above sixteen years of 
age, a period which leaves them sufficient time for apprenticeship to 
almost any kind of business. With such advantages of intellectual and 
moral instruction, is it surprising that Scotland should have taken such 
an elevated stand among the nations, for the intelligence, industry, and 


sobriety of her people? 


This, it will be seen, is an application of the monitorial 
system to the higher branches of education, which, he informs 
us, has been practised with great success in that literary capi- 
tal of the North. The New York High School has just com- 
menced its operations, under the superintendance of Professor 
Griscom and another eminent teacher of New York; and in 
the facilities, which it will afford for the acquisition of the 
higher branches of education to the children of the middling 
and poorer classes in that city, and in all others where it may 
be introduced, it may do much toward securing the perma- 
nence and stability of a government, whose very existence 
depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
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ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 


Tue mighty fame of a few great Italian poets, of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, ‘Tasso, Alfieri, has overshadowed and obscured 
the reputation of the less gifted of their imitators and competitors. 
English readers, I imagine, possess a very imperfect knowledge 
of the number and of the merit of numerous lesser Italian poets, 
who form a distinct and remarkable class of literature, well de- 
serving the attention of the enlightened and liberal scholar. I 
will not say their school is entitled to pre-eminence over that of 
the Spanish, the German, or the English lyrical and fugitive 
poetry ; but certainly it is not destitute of characteristic excel- 
lencies, and exhibits. many beautiful features of no mean order. 
These beauties are accompanied, I admit, by several striking de- 
fects ; but the Italian poets have, like the poets of other countries, 
a national character, and by that character they should be judged. 

I propose to introduce into the Gazette brief notices of the most 
eminent among them, with translations, which may serve to give an 
idea of their peculiar manner, and of the general style of the minor 
Italian poetry. I shall not attempt any systematic order in the 
series of the poets whom I describe ; but shall call them up in the 
succession, and at the intervals, which circumstances may render 
most convenient. I begin with 


SAVIOLI. 


The Count Ludovico Savioli was a Bolognese of noble family, 
whose light and melodious canzonets gained for him, among his 
countrymen, the name of the Anacreon of the eighteenth century. 
Both the Italian and the Greek poet are distinguished by the 
same graceful fancy, the same sweetness of versification, and the 
same luxurious abandonment of soul to the emotions of love and 
pleasure. Savioli has left behind him none but fugitive pieces 
of this description, all conceived in a similar spirit, and written 
in precisely the same measure. They are filled with allusions to 
the pagan mythology, and with imagery drawn from its ancient 
stores. Indeed, he seems to have completely imbibed the feeling 
and assumed the tone of a genuine Greek. Instances of the use 
of the classical mythology in allegorical senses abound in modern 
Italian poetry, and are apt to offend a pure taste by their trite- 
ness and by their incongruity. But we read Savioli as we would 
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a Roman or a Greek. Classical associations are so wrought into 
the whole texture of his mind and writings, that we cease to judge 
of him as a modern, and are no longer sensible of any falseness of 
taste in the poet. 

The short stanzas of Savioli’s canzonets each compose a dis- 
tinct and independent idea. They are full of picturesque concep- 
tions, without any depth of sentiment, or elevation of thought, 
which glide smoothly through the mind, exciting, it is true, an 
agreeable emotion as they pass, but leaving no permanent im- 
pression behind them. 

In the specimens, which I subjoin, of the manner of ¢ 
I have carefully preserved the structure of his verse, as neces- 
‘The first is his 


Savioli, 


sary to the full apprehension of his qualities. 


favouri ite ode 
TO VENUS. 


Bright queen of smiles and joy, 
AEgiochus’ fair daughter, 

W ho first, in naked loveliness, 
Rose from the foaming water. 

Soft goddess, erst with jealous rage 
The hoary Vulcan firing ; 

But oh! the son of Cinyras 
With blissful love inspiring. 

Thine is the laughing quivered boy, 
Who wears the golden pinion, 

To whom in sweet succession fall 
Obedience and dominion. 

To thee the blooming maiden’s hand 
Is vainly lifted never ; 

And gray-haired matrons only find 
Thy face averted ever. 

The strings of silver Sappho rang 
To soft Lolian numbers, 

When from her couch victorious Love 
Was chasing tranquil slumbers. 

Thy course, kind Venus, at her prayer, 
To earth was oft directed ; 

The ambrosial feasts of heaven forgot, 
Its golden halls neglected. 

Before thy bright Idalian car 
Now buoy ant doves are driven; 

But thea, by dark- -winged sparrows drawn, 
It fleetly wheeled o’er heaven. 

And whilst thine ear propitious heard 
Her strains of love-sick madness, 
Thy rosy fingers dried her tears 
Of broken-hearted sadness. 

And in my bosom glow the fires 
Of more than wonted pleasure, 

As bolder yet I strike the lyre, 
To sound love’s dulcet measure. 
I care not for the ire of gods, 
By thee, dear Venus, ‘shielded, 
To whom the Dardan shepherd's voice 
The palm of beauty yielded. 
8 


A VENERE, 


O figlia alma d’ Egioco, 
Legviadro onor dell’ acque, 
Per cui le Grazie apparvero, 
E ‘| riso al mondo nacque. 

O molle dea, di ruvido 
Fabbro gelosa cura, 

O del figliuol di Cinira 
Beata un di ventura. 

Teco ii Garzon, cui temono 
Per la gran face eterna, 
Ubbidienza e imperio 
Soavemente alterna. 

Accese a te le tenere 
Fanciulle alzan la mano: 
Sol te ritrosa invocano 
Le antiche madri invyano. 

Te sulle corde Eolie 
Saffo invitar solea, 
Quando a quiete i languidi 
Begli occhi Amor togliea, 

E tu richiesta, O Vene ‘re, 
Sovente a lei scendesti, 
Posta in obblio l’ ambrosia, 
E i tetti aurei celesti. 

I] gentil carro Idalio, 

Ch’ or le colombe addoppia, 
Lieve traea di passeri 
Nera amorosa coppia. 

E mentre udir propizia 
Solevi il flebil canto, 
Tergean le dita rosee 
Delia fanciulla i! pianto. 

E a noi pur anco insolito 
Ricerca il petto ardore, 

E a noil’ esperta cetera 
Dolce risuona amore. 

Se tu m’ assisti, io Pallade 
Abbia, se vuol, nimica : 
Teco ella innanzi a Paride 
Perde la lite antica. 
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I ask not Pallas for defence — 
One shaft of Cupid's quiver, 
Against the immortal gis driven, 
Its glittering orb would shiver. 
Let altars only rise to thee, 
Sole object of devotion ; 
Thine own Cythera then will be 
The realms of earth and ocean! 
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A che valer puod I’ Egida, 


Se ‘l figiio tuo percote ? 
Quel che 1 suoi dardi possono 
L’ asta immortal non puote. 


Meco i mortali mnalzino 


Solo al tuo nome altar; 
Citera tua divengano 
I) ciel, la terra, i mari. 


The Ode to Venus illustrates all the marked peculiarities of 
Savioli’s manner, and carries us back to the scenes and associa- 


tions of classical times. 


L give one other specimen of this poet, 


which strongly expresses his admiration of antiquity, and is emi- 
nently distinguished by his characteristic qualities. 


SOLITUDE. 


Away with fabled names, that shine 
In modern knightly story ; 

I tune my lyre to sing the deeds 
Of nobler ancient glory. 

Old Sparta, sternly virtuous, made 
The pure and spotless maiden 
To join the wrestler’s ring, by nought 
But nature’s vesture laden. 

No crimson hues along the cheek 
Arose to mar her beauty ; 

Why feel dishonest shame, if true 
To honour and to duty ? 

Nor word nor look betrays the fire, 
Which in the bosom gathers 
Of Lacedemon’s youths, who sit 
Beside their warlike fathers. 

But Beauty yielded not the palm 
To gold or false devices ; 

Arm in your country’s cause, they cried ; 
And Hope each heart entices. 

How boldly fought the Spartan host, 
When Love the victor cherished, 
And tears of secret grief were shed 
O’er the brave men who perished ! 

Oh, wherefore have ye fled, ye days 
Pure, holy, ever-glorious ? 

While avarice, luxury, and fraud 
Now reign o’er all victorious. 

Then haste away, O dearest one, 

To scenes where peace abideth ; 
Far from the haunts of haughty men, 
The day in calmness glideth. 

Lo there, ‘mid lovely verdant slopes, 
On high the mountain towers ; 
Penelope, in all her pride, 

Dweilt in less regal bowers, 

The cypress there, pale Hecate’s tree, 
Its sacred leaves uncloses ; 

And, o’er each rocky dell, the fir 
Dark shade to shade opposes. 

There, too, the tree, which, as it sighed 

Above the lonely fountain, 
The Berecynthian goddess loved 
To hear on Phrygia’s mountain. 


LA SOLITUDINE. 


Lascia i sognati Demoni 
Di Falerina, e Armida; 
Porgi l’ orecchio a storia 

Piu antica, e meno infida. 

Sparta, severo ospizio 
Di rigida virtude, 

Trasse a lottar le vergint 
In sull’ arena ignude. 

Non di rossor si videro 
Contaminar la gota: 

E* la vergogna inutile, 
Dove la colpa é ignota. 

Fra padri austeri immobile 
La gioventu sedea, 

E sconosciuto incendio 
Per gli occhi il cor bevea. 

Ma qd’ oro, o d’ arti indebite 
Preda belta non era: 

Sacre alla patria, dissero : 
Per lei combatti, e spera. 

Grecia tremo: vittoria 
De’ chiesti amor fu lieta ; 
Premio gli estinti ottennero 
Di lagrima segreta. 

Chi v’ ba rapito, o secoli 
Degni cd’ eterna lode? 

Tutto svani; trionfano 
Fasto, avarizia, e frode. 

Fuggiamo, 0. ara, involati 
Dalla citta fallace: 

Mecu ne’ boschi annidata, 
Che sol ne’ boschi é€ pace. 

Remoto albergo spazia 
Su 1 colli, e al ciel torreggia : 
Certo invecchio Penelope 
In men superba reggia. 

La ciparisso all’ Ecate 
Sacro le Cime innalza: 

La densi abeti crescono 
Ombre d’ opposta balza. 

L’ arbore ond’ arse in Frigia 
La Berecintia Diva, 
Contrasta al vento: ei mormora, 

ki crin parlanti avviva. 
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Erst a lone grot, with native marks Un antro solitarie 
Of rudeness on it clinging, Ne] tufo apriron I’ acque, 
Was opened by the living stream, Forse, che a di piu semplici 
Fresh from the soil up-springing. Fu rezzu, e rozzo piacque. 
"T was found by art, who emulous ll vide arte, e sollecita 
With nature joined her treasure ; Vi secondo natura; 
And Thetis arew from all her stores Teti di sua dovizia 
To deck the abode of pleasure Vesti le opache mura. 
In pangs grace, beside the cave, Onde argentine in copia 
Its guardian Naiad standing, Dalla muscosa conca 
Pours from her mossy shell a fount Versa tranquilla Najade 
To silvery streams expanding. Custode alla spelouca. 


cG ©. 





THE BACHELOR, 


He shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the day is 
long. Much Ado About Nothing. 


Mr Editor—My father was blessed with a large property, and, 
what is much more common in New England, a large family. His 
estate, when divided at his decease, afforded each of his children a 
moderate income, sufiicient,so long as we remained single, to maintain 
a decent style of living, but altogether inadequate to the necessities 
of a wife and children. Most young persons in my situation would 
have sought to increase their means, with a view to the attainment 
of these blessings, as well as some others, which are equally in- 
compatible with a short purse. For several months, I did myself 
meditate upon the best means of effecting this desirable object 5 
but was unable te find any profession or calling, which was with- 
out its ol jections After some ineffectual attempts to get myself 
fairly engaged in some useful pursuit, I came to the conclusion, 
that I was unfit for any, and determined to settle myself in some 
retired village, in which my small means would enable me to plod 
through life with comfort and independence. I accordingly set 
up my rest in B , where I have resided ever since, doing 
neither harm nor good, except so far as I have afforded a subject 
of speculation to my worthy neighbours. Indeed my life and 
conversation have been, and will probably continue to be, a 
problem of difficult solution to them. They can neither under- 
stand how a man can be without business of his own, nor how he 
can avoid meddling with that of others. 

At first, when I refused to attend a subscription ball, and de- 
clined becoming a candidate for the fire society, they were dis- 

osed to set me down as an unsociable fellow. This opinion was 
relinquished, when it was perceived, that I returned the various 
calls with which I was favoured, that I appeared well pleased 
when a neighbour dropped in to sit an hour in the evening, and 
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was always ready for a little chat in the road. Some of the ladies 
suspected that I had met with a disappointment in an affair of the 
heart, till they found out, that I told a good story, and enjoyed a 
good dinner and a good joke. Others took me for a poet, and 
Miss Lydia Lovesong actually went the length of requesting a few 
lines for her album. But it would be tedious to detail all the 
opinions, which have at various times prevailed respecting my 
character and motives. My good townsmen have never yet hit 
upon the truth, that I am a thoroughly lazy fellow, at which L am 
the less surprised, as it was some time before I discovered it my- 
self. In the mean time, | have gradually risen in the good graces 
of those around me. 1 tilt with no man’s hobby, and am willing 
to listen to any man’s story; and as I have rarely any thing to do, 
which may not as well be left undone, a visit can hardly be un- 
seasonable. My advice is fre quently desired by those who have 
already made up their minds, and as it always confirms their reso- 
lutions, it is always agreeable. In short, the bachelor’s room has 
become a favourite evening resort with most of the gentry of our 
village, and would probably be more frequented than it is, if the 
practice was as agreeable to the matrons of the community as it 
is to their husbands. But, from some cause or other, these ladies 
entertain but a slender opinion of the advantage to be derived from 
the frequent visits of their spouses to my establishment, which they 
look upon with about as much favour as they do upon a lodge of 
freemasons. ‘This aversion does not seem to extend to myself; 
on the contrary, they are well pleased to see me at their own 
houses, and occasionally make considerable exertion to drag me 
out from my retreat. IL am, therefore, at some loss to under- 
stand the motive of their opposition to their husbands in this 
matter. But such is the fact, and I pass it by, as one of those 
bizarreries of the sex, which it is useless for a bachelor to attempt 
to comprehend. 

My most regular visiters at present are the minister, the doctor, 
the two lawyers, and the cashier of the bank, for we have a bank 
in the village, of which more hereafter. These gentlemen, with 
the exception of the younger attorney, have been long resident 
here, and have gradually come to a sort of tacit convention with 
their better halves to abstain from my parlour for six evenings in 
the week, provided they are suffered to assemble there on that of 
Saturday, without let or molestation by word, deed, or look. 
Habit has-rendered this arrangement so agreeable to all parties, 
that I am of opinion, that the good ladies would find their hus- 
bands as much in the way, should any accident detain them at 
home on that evening, as if the same thing had happened on a 
Monday morning; whilst the gentlemen on their part, in such an 
event, would feel as if the week was turned wrong end foremost. 
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Among these periodical visiters I mentioned the cashier of our 
bank, Mr Richard Allbright, or as he is often nicknamed, Dick 
Moonshine. ‘This gentleman is one of those over-ingenious pers 
sons, whose brains are eternally disturbed with some new project, 
and who spend, in seeking short cuts to an object, double the 
time necessary to arrive at it by the usual route. He inherited a 
tolerable estate, but he had so many schemes for becoming opu- 
lent, that he became poor, before he could bring any one to per- 
fection. ‘The only one which met with any success, was that of 
a bank. When Dick first started this project, it was received 
with ridicule. His neighbours told him it was nonsense ; that 
as there was little or no trade in the village, there could be little 
demand for discount, and as little circulation of its notes. Dick, 
however, argued, that if there was no trade in B , there was 
enough elsewhere; that whoever was willing to lend money, would 
always find borrowers, and that as to the circulation of notes, it 
was easily effected by means of agents, in the larger towns of the 
state ; and that, though they might now and then be returned upon 
their hands, they would run some risk of being lost or destroyed on 
the passage. By dint of perseverance, Dick got his bank, and the 
office of cashier, with a small salary—for himself—and here he 
was wise enough to stop. Though a schemer, he was not without 
a portion of mother wit, and he began to be sensible, that he was 
generally unlucky in his projects. He has, therefore, attended 
diligently to his business, during those hours of the day which are 

usually devoted to it, and made up for the stupefaction of his 
faculties, as he terms it, by indulging at all other times in plans 
and castles, without number. These, however, are generally of a 
kind, unlikely to do any harm to himself or any one else, and as 
he is too much used to ridicule to be annoyed by it, he affords us 
a good deal of amusement. Of the bank, it is only necessary to 
observe, that it succeeds as well as was to be expected. Now and 
then an express arrives, armed with a bundle of bills, and fol- 
lowed at a distance by a wagon, for the purpose of carting off a 
few kegs of specie. ‘These occasional apparitions, however, serve 
only to put the directors in a bustle, and keep them awake. In 
the ordinary course of things, people are too busy to inquire 
whether the bank is in rerum natura or not. The bills pass from 
hand to hand, till a large portion of them are thumbed to pieces, 
lost, or burned. The yearly loss to any individual is small, but 
the sum total is a very handsome item to the credit side of the 
account of the concern. But, to return to Mr Allbright; last 
Saturday evening, he came in, full of a new scheme, which was 
neither more nor less than that we should club our wits to pro- 
duce an occasional article for your Gazette. This met with as 
much favour with the rest of the company as Dick’s notions 
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usually do; but some how or other, it made a deeper impression 
upon my mind. I could not heip thinking of it the next day, and 
lost a part of the sermon in the afternoon by unconsciously al- 
lowing my ideas to wander from the subject !n hand, to that ‘of a 
page of neat type and fair margin. ‘To make a long tale short, I 
could not rest till I had written this epistle, to inform you, that 
you may consider me as a subscriber, if you are willing to look 
for no other remuneration, than an occasional essay ; and as | 
am aware, that readers are always more interested in an article, 
when they know something of the author, I think you had better 
print this as a sort of introduction. It being understood, that I 
shall not be pledged to write any more unless it shall please me. 
1 send a title and motto, which I believe to be as good as if they 
were new. 
BENEDICTUS. 





POETRY. 


THE GRECIAN PARTIZAN. 


Our free flag is dancing 
In the free mountain air, 
And burnished arms are glancing, 
And warriors mustering there ; 
And true and brave, though passing few, 
Are they whose bosoms shield it ;— 
Their tife-blood shall its folds bedew 
Ere to the foe they yield it. 
Each dark eye is fixed on earth, 
And brief each solemn greeting ;— 
There is no look or sound of mirth 
Where those stern men are meeting. 


They go to the slaughter, 
To strike the sudden blow, 

And pour on earth, like water, 
The best blood of the foe ; 

To rush on them from rock and height, 
And clear the narrow valley, 

Or fire their camp, at dead of night, 
And fly before they rally. 

Chains are round our country prest, 
And cowards have betrayed her, 

And we must make her bleeding breast 
The grave of the invader. 
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Not till from her fetters 
We raise up Greece again, 

And write, in bloody letters, 
That tyranny is slain,— 

Oh, not till then the smile shall steal 
Across those darkened faces, 

Nor one of all those warriors feel 
His children’s dear embraces. 

Leave unreaped the ripened wheat, 
Till yonder hosts are flying, 

And all their bravest, at our feet, 
Like autumn sheaves are lying. 





THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


When the summer harvest was gathered in, 

And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and thin, 
And the ploughshare was in its furrow left, 

Where the stubble land had been lately cleft, 

An Indian hunter, with unstrung bow, 

Looked down where the valley lay stretched below. 


He was a stranger there, and all that day 
Had been out on the hills, a perilous way, 

But the foot of the deer was far and fleet, 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet, 
And bitter feelings passed o’er him then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 


The wirds of autumn came over the woods 

As the sun stole out from their solitudes, 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 
And dead from its armns the pale vine shrunk, 
And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the tree’s withered leaves round it shed. 


The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn, 
And the sickle cut down the yeilow corn,— 

The mower sung loud by the meadow side, 

Where the mists of evening were spreading wide, 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree. 


Then the hunter turned away from that scene, 
Where the home oi his fathers once had been, 
And heard by the distant and measured stroke, 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak, 
And burning thoughts flashed over his mind 

Of the white man’s faith, and love unkind. 
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The moon of the harvest grew high and bricht, 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white,— 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 

Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 
And a mourning voice, and a plunge from shore ;— 
And the hunter was seen on the hills no more. 


When years had passed on, by that still lake-side 
The tisher looked down through the silver tide, 

And there, on the smooth yellow sand displayed, 

A skeleton wasted and white was laid, 

And *t was seen, as the waters moved deep and slow, 
That the hand was still grasping a hunters bow. 


H. W. Is. 





VENETIAN MOONLIGHT. 


The midnight chime had tolled from Marco’s towers, 


O’er Adria’s wave the trembling echo swept; 


The gondolieri paused upon their oars, 


Mutt’ring their prayers as through the night it crept. 


Far on the wave the knell of time sped on, 


Till the sound died upon its tranquil breast ; 


The sea-boy startled as the peal rolled on; 


Gazed at his star, and turned himself to rest. 


The throbbing heart, that late had said farewell, 


Stull lingering on the wave that bore it home, 


At that bright hour wept o’er the dying swell, 


And thought on years of absence yet to come. 


°T was moonlight on Venetia’s sea, 

And every fragrant bower and tree 
Smiled in the golden light; 

The thousand eyes that clustered there 

Ne’er in their life looked half so fair 
As on that happy night. 


A thousand sparkling lights were set 
On every dome and minaret ; 
While through the marble halls, 
The gush of cooling fountains came, 
And crvstal lamps sent far their flame 
Upon the high arched walls. 


But sweeter far on Adria’s sea, 
The gondolier’s wild minstrelsy 
In accents low began ; 
While sounding harp and martial zel 
Their music joined, until the swell 
Seemed heaven’s broad arch to span. 
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Then faintly ceasing—one by one, 
That plaintive voice sung on alone 
Its wild, heart-soothing lay ; 
And then again that moonlight band 
Started, as if by magic w and, 
In one bold burst away. 


The joyous laugh came on the breeze, 

And, mid the bright o’erhanging trees, 
The mazy dance went round ; 

And as in joyous ring they flew, 

The smiling nymphs “the wild flowers threw, 
That clustered on the ground. 


Soft as a summer evening’s sigh, 
From each o’erhanging balcony 
Low fervent whis sperings fell ; 
And many a heart upon that night 
On fancy’s pinion sped its flight, 
Where holier beings dwell. 


Each lovely form the eye might see, 
The dark-browed maid of Italy 
With love’s own sparkling eyes ; 
The fairy Swiss—all, all that night, 
Smiled in the moonbeam’s silvery light, 
Fair as their native skies. 


The moon went down, and o’er that glowing sea, 
With darkness, Silence spread abroad her wing ; 
Nor dash of oars, nor harp’s wild minstrelsy 
Came o’er the waters in that mighty ring. 
All nature slept—and, save the far-off moan 
Of ocean surges, Silence reigned alone. 
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Edinburgh Review for January, 1825, 


Ir seems to be conceded on all hands that Mr Campbell’s last poem 
will not add to his reputation. But the poem and its author are treat- 
ed with unusual gentleness and respect in the first article of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The review briefly states the plan of the poct, and 
quotes the poem as an illustration. It is, on the whole, a very satisfac- 
tory apology for Mr Campbell’s laziness in writing so little poetry, and 
that at such long intervals. The reviewers even thank the poet for con- 
descending to write so well, or to write at all; because, forsooth, he is 
not the Laureate. We entertain a profound respect for Mr Campbell's 
poetical talents, and are great admirers of his poetry ; but we doubt if 
he ever published a poem to oblige the public. And if he has, we do 
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not think that circumstance ought to disarm the critic, and prevent 
the application of those wholesome rules of criticism, which are applied 
with such keen relish on other occasions. It is matter of very little 
consequence to the public, how a work comes before them—whether 
the author is retained by the patronage of the crown or the public— 
whether the work is paid for before it is written, or afterwards, or not 
paid for at ail. If it is published, it becomes a part of the literature of 
the language, and as such is public property ; and ought to be dealt with 
justly, but in the usual style of that review, without fay our, hope, or fear. 
The second article is a sketch of the * Manners and Morals of Abso- 
lute Princes,” with particular reference, by way of example, to the 
court of Louis X1V.—the most polished court at the most polished pe- 
riod of modern times—the Augustan age of France. The reviewers are 
at home here; tor they have an opportunity, which they never fail to im- 
prove, to abuse /egilimacy and every thing thereunto pertaining. They 
sketch the corruption and profligacy of the French court above alluded 
fo, as far as it may be sketched, with their usual spirit and power. 
They then proceed to draw some general conclusions in regard to the 
manners and morals of the priy ileged classes of society. We suppose 
these general conclusions of the reviewers serve the double purpose of 
checking the profligacy and licentiousness of the higher orders, and of 
making the lower more contented with being the most refined, the most 
virtuous, and the most happy part of the community. After copious 
quotations from the book under review, and accompanying remarks of 
their own, the reviewers observe— 


“It is at least abundantly evident, that, in grossness of idea, in coarse- 
ness of expression, in a familiarity with thoughts which are impure, and 
a proneness to make those thoughts the subjects of conversation, in ian- 
guage alike degrading to the speaker and the hearer—the very highest 
class of all approaches most closely to the lowest of the vulgar. * * 

‘““That what is properly termed refinement, the utmost delicacy of 
sentiment and feeling, may exist in very humble life, is a truth which 
every day’s experience will tend more and more to inculcate. In pro- 
portion as even the lowest classes of society learn to withdraw their 
affections from the vulgar enjoyments of the senses and to fix them upon 
intellectual eratification, their thoughts will be more exalted, and their 
words and actions become more pure. Whoever has read one of the 
most delightful pieces of biography that exists, the early life of Mar- 
montel, written by himself, must long ago have come to the important 
conclusion that a delicacy of mind, and an elegance of taste almost 
romantic, are perfectly compatible with a state of poverty hardly to be 
envied by the poorest of our peasantry ; and there is not a cottage in 
the whole kingdom where equal refinement and equal happiness might 
not be naturalized, by banishing ardent spirits, infusing a taste for books» 
and teaching children from their youth upwards to place half their enjoy- 
ment on the prosperity and the affection of those around them. This is 
ihe point at which society may arrive, and to which it is tending—in 
spite of the interested efforts of its deceivers and oppressors: But we 
have digressed from our purpose, which was to show how much better 
the middle classes now are, even in their unimproved state, than the 
highest of all, in the very delicacies which these have been wont to 
claim as peculiarly their own. We are not thoughtless enough, or 
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prejudiced enough, or ignorant enough, to institute any such comparison 


with the ranks immediatels above them, and below the hirhest; 


becanse 


in these, until corruption has destroyed it, refinement must ale ays be 


expected to prevail in its purest state. 
the debasing effects of exaltation, if the w 


they lived were removed.” 


The review of a 


But these too would swiftly feel 
holesome checks under which 


work entitled “ Plans for the Government and Lib- 


erai Instruction of Boys in large numbers, drawn from experience,” was 


to us interesting. 


5 


But the chief interest was derived from the extracts 


from the book; and as we have the same book, and propose soon to do 


as the Edinburah Review has done, —lay it before 


present forbear further remarks upon it. 
The fourth article details at some length, and remarks with some 

severity upon the policy pursued by the British government, or rather 

the agents of the British government, in regard to the different powers 


of Western Africa. 


our readers,—we at 


“The many smal! conflicting powers between whom the Gold Coast 
was formerly divided, have, by recent events, been condensed into two 


great interests. 


One is that of the interior kingdom of Ashantee, whose 


armies, within the last fifteen years, have repeatedly overrun, and re- 
duced to a tributary and dependent state, all the nations of the coast. 
The opposite interest is that of those nations now rallied under the lead- 
ing standard of Fantee, and eagerly seeking the opportunity to shake 
Britain, in plunging into the vortex of African politics, 
has atiached herself to this last confederacy, and is now following its 


off the yoke. 


fortunes.” 


The reviewers then attempt te show that this policy is a mistaken 
one ; that the Fantees and their native allies are the most barbarous, 
most cowardly, and least faithful of the tribes of Western Africa ; and 
that the Ashantees are more powerful, more civilized, and offer far 
greater advantages to British commerce than those tribes to which 
they have allied their interests. 

The State and Prospects of Ireland form the subject of the fifth arti- 
cle. The reviewers inquire into the causes of those violent political and 
religious Contentions, which have so long disgraced and agitated the 


country ; 
people. 


and into those of the extreme pov erty and wreichedness of the 
Under the first of these heads they enumerate Catholic Disa- 


bilities—Government and Magistracy—anu. Church Establishment and 


Tithes. 


It is contended, that full and entire emancipation—emancipa- 


tion in law and and in fact—is an essential preliminary measure, before 
attempting, by other means, to calm the fury and sooth the desperation 
of their crowded and starving population. 
tracy, and the administration “of the laws, are in a deplorably defective 

state; that there are two kinds of justice, one for the rich and another 


for the poor, both equally ill administered ; 


It is shown that the magis- 


that the highest class, from 


the difficulty and danger of discharging ‘the duties of the magistracy 
faithfully, decline it; and it falls into the hands of those who are poor- 


ly educated, and who prostitute it to the worst of purposes. 


But the 


church establishment is the greatest source of the discontent and disaf- 


fection, and of the poverty and misery of Ireland. 
lions of Irish population, six millions are Catholics; and, of the remain- 


Of the seven mil- 
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ing million, not more than half are of the established church. Yet, 
small as this fraction is, the establishment for Lreland costs little less than 
that for the whole of England. This evil alone, if the spirit of the na- 
tion is not broken by long oppression, is sutiicient to make them frantic, 
and prevent their being patted with ailectionate condescension and 
soothed to quietness, till the cause of it is removed. Among the causes 
of the extreme wretchedness and squalid poverty of the Irish peasantry, 
besides those above cnumerated, is a be reckoned the great increase of 
population for the last century, compared with the capital of the 
country. 


“If the amount of capital be increased without a corresponding in- 
crease taking place in the population, a larger share of such capital will 
necessarily fall to each individual, or, which is the same thing, the rate 
of wages will be proportionally increased; and if, on the other hand, 
population is increased faster than capital, a less share will be appor- 
tioned to each individual, or the rate of wages will be proportionally re- 
duced. The well-being and comfort of the ‘labouring classes are, there- 
fore, especially dependent on the proportion which their increase bears 
to the increase of the capital that is to support and employ them. If 
they increase faster than capital, their wages will be progressively re- 
duced; and if they increase slower than capital, they wiil be progress- 
ively augmented. In fact, there are no means whatever by which the 
command of the labouring class over the necessaries and conveniences 
of life can be really augmented, other than by accelerating the increase 
of capital, or by retarding the increase of population ; and every scheme 
for improving the condition of the poor, not founded on this principle, or 
which has not for its object to increase the ratio of capital to population, 
must be wholly and completely ineficctual. 

“The prince ‘iple we have now stated, goes very far indeed to explain 
the cause of the misery of the Irish peasantry. It is ce rtainly true that 
there has been a considerable increase in the capital of Ireland during 
the last hundred years; though no one in the least acquainted with the 
progress of the different parts of the empire, has ever presumed to say 
that this increase has been either a third or even a fourth, so great as 
the increase of capital in England and Scotland during the same period. 
But the increase of population in Ireland as compared with its increase 
in Britain, has been widely different from the increase in the capital of 
the two countries, or in their means of maintaining and supporting popu- 
lation. According to the tables given in the Parliamentary Reports, 
the population of Britain amounted, in 1720, to 6,955,000, and in 1821, 
it amounted to 14,391,000, having a little more than doubled in the 
course of the century. But from the same Reports it appears, that the 
population of Ireland, whose capital had increased in so very inferior a 
proportion to that of Britain, amounted to a very yg more than two 
millions in 1731, and to very near seven millions in 1821; having nearly 
quadrupled in less time than the population of Britain sk to double!” 


And facts and data are brought forward to show, that Ireland, sunk as 
she is in beggary and destitution, is the most densely peopled country in 
the world. The reviewers inv estigate, at some length, the causes 
which have occasioned this extraordinary increase of population, com- 
pared with capital, and point out the means by which they may be 
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counteracted. But we are obliged to pass over all these, as well as the 
sixth article of the Review, on the “ Court of Chancery,” and the 
seventh, on “ Letters illustrative of English History.” 

The eighth article is on a subject frequently discussed in the Edin- 
burgh Review,—* The Criminal Law of Scot: ind,”’—and calls again for 
a revision of the system, states the evils of ils present organization, 
and answers objections to iinprovements which have been before pro- 
posed. The ninth is a frightiul picture of the Slavery of the British 
West India colonies, as it exists, both in law and practice. The review- 
ers, as they have often and with some effect done before, make their 
eloquent and powerful appeals to the British nation to interfere and spare 
humanity the enormities practised by the colonists upon their slaves. 


*‘ We believe that, on this subject, the hearts of the English People 
burn within them. They hate slavery. They have hated it for ages. 
It has, indeed, hidden itself for a time in a remote nook of their domin- 
ions: but it is now discovered and dragged to light. That is suflicient. 
Its sentence is pronounced ; and it never can escape; never, though all 
the efforts of its supporters should be redoubled,—never, though sophis- 
try, and falsehood, and slander, and the jests of the pothouse, the ribaldry 
of the brothel, and the slang of the ring or fives’ court, should do their 
utmost in its defence,—never, though fresh insurrections should be got 
up to frighten the people out of their judgment, and fresh companies to 
bubble them out of their money,—never, though it should find in the 
highest ranks of the peerage, or on the steps of the throne itself, the 
purveyors of its slander, and the mercenaries of its defence! ” 


In the tenth article facts are stated to show that the less the duty on 
Coflee is, within certain limits, the greater the consumption; and that 
the increase of consumption, when the duties are low, is so rapid as to 
yield the greatest revenue to government when the duties are least. 
They believe, that by reducing the duties on coffee to a third or fourth 
of their present amount, the government may increase the wealth, 
comforts, and enjoyments of a large class of the community, and effect- 
ually check that adulteration of coffee which is now practised to a very 
great extent; and that they may do all this not only without any sacri- 
fice of revenue, but even with a considerable addition to its amount! 

The next article is a very interesting one on the state of Hayti. It 
shows, conclusively, by authentic facts, that the natural increase of pop- 
ulation, even under the disadvantages of a long and sanguinary struggle 
for the attainment and maintenance of independence, is far greater than 
in the slave colonies; and that the enemies of abolition must waive their 
objection, “that the numbers could never be kept up without importa- 
tion.” Hayti is represented not only in a flourishing condition in re- 
gard to population, military force, commerce, and revenne ; but as im- 
proving in civilization and the arts and refinements of civilized life. 


“ The following is part of a letter from General Inginal, Secretary- 
general to the President; and it will be seen from its tenor how much 
attention is paid there to the greatest of all subjects which can occupy 
the attention of rulers, that in which all others are indeed compressed, 
the Education of the people. It also marks that the improvement of 
agriculture and commerce is rapidly increasing—and it displays the good 
spirit which prevails with respect to foreign aggression. 
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‘I can assure you, sir, that being perfectly convinced that education 
and agriculture are the chief sources of the strength of states, the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic does not neglect any thing which can promote 
these two objects; and I can announce to you with great satisfaction, that 
both in their progress answer fully to the care bestowed on them. The 
number of youth of both sexes who study in the elementary schools and 
in the upper classes, is prodigious. In a/l our towns, the schools kept by 
private people, and the national schools, are much increased, and they 
are found in all the large villages of the interior. I am myself ‘astonished 
at the happy change which has taken place in public education, and 
which is daily taking place in the improvement of morals—all which is 
effected tranquilly and with satisf: ction, under the mild influence of a 
truly paternal government.’ 


The last article is a short notice of Mr Brougham’s pamphlet on the 
Education of the People. The Edinburgh Review has taken up the 
subject of education, for the last year or two, with a zeal and a power 
which cannot fail of their results upon the condition of the systems of 
public instruction in England. The truth of the maxims, that “ knowl- 
edge is power,” and that“ knowledge is essential to freedom,” has long 
had a speculative assent. We are glad to perceive that the belief be- 
gins to aflect the practice; and that knowledge is beginning to be dif- 
fused with a zeal which shows men in earnest, 


—>—— 
North American Review for April, 1825. 


Besipes reviews and notices of several popular works, as Redwood, 
Butler’s Reminiscences, Professor Everett’s Orations, &c. this number 
contains an account of the Insurrection of Tupac Amaru in Peru, in 1780 
and 1781. This person was a descendant of the ancient Incas, and well 
qualified for the undertaking. The contest was fierce and bloody, and 
threatened the downfall of the Spanish power in Peru; but though of so 
much importance, was scarcely heard of in Europe till mentioned by 
Humboldt. 

Another article relates to the vindication of Count Pulaski from a 
charge of gross neglect of military duty, on a certain occasion, during 
our revolutionary war. This charge appeared in Judge Johnson’s Biog- 
raphy of General Greene, and was repelled with great indignation, by a 
brother officer of the count, in a pamphlet, which is the subject of the 
review. There can be no doubt that the charge was entirely groundless. 
The reviewer takes the opportunity of doing that honour to the memory of 
this gallant officer, which it so well deserves from every American writer. 

A very elaborate article, occupying more than fifty pages, is devoted 
to the History of Modern Astronomy, and the advancement of the science 
during the last half century, by various astronomers in England and 
France. We have not space to enter into any analysis of this, which we 
recommend to our readers, as the most learned and comprehensive arti- 
cle which has ever appeared in any American periodical publication 
within our knowledge. 

An article on Napoleon’s Codes of Law, gives an account of their 
character, and the mode in which they were drawn up. It appears that 
the emperor did much more than merely to command the services of 
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learned men for this purpose. The articles were separately discussed 
before the Council of State, at which he was almost always present, and 
participated in the discussion, and that with ability apparently not infe- 
rior to that of any of the counsellors. 

In general, we are disposed to agree with the sentiments advanced in 
the several articles of this number. We think, however, that in one 
instance, the impression likely to be given to the public to be erroneous ; 
we refer to the notice of Garnett’s Lectures on Female Education. We 
omit particulars at present, as we intend to make this book the subject 
of a particular notice. 


mf 


The Westminster Review for January, 1825. 


Tuis Review is conducted with less talent than either the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly. The present number contains an article on the works of 
Dallas and Medwin, respecting Lord Byron. From some internal evi- 
dence, we suspect it to be the work of Mr Hobhouse. The writer stig- 
matizes Mr Dallas, sen. as ungrateful and greedy; not content with 
spunging Lord Byron during his life, but eager to make the most of his 
remains. He contradicts Mr Dallas’ statements in many instances; but 
we have not room to go into the details of this squabble, which is rather 
disgusting. Medwin’s work is handled with still greater severity. The 
reviewer prints many of Medwin’s assertions with an opposite column 
containing the fact. We find no reason to alter materially the opinion 
which we gave in our own review of this work; except, perhaps, that we 
incline to think Medwin a greater blackguard, than before. 

A work on the French Monarchy, Dibdin’s Library Companion, and 
Letters from an Absent Brother, are reviewed in that style of severity, 
which is so popular with the British journalists. A new number of 
Moore’s Melodies is treated with great favour. A notice of the Penal 
Code of Louisiana, we shall take occasion to treat of at greater length 
than our limits, in this place, will permit. 

An article on Contagion and Sanitary Laws is interesting, as any thing 
tolerably written on that subject must ‘always be. Though we agree in 
general with the writer, we think him rather too confident, and not 
sufficiently aware of the uncertainty and difficulty of reasoning on medi- 
cal subjects. His doctrines are in the main the same with those of Dr 
Smith’s Etiology and Philosophy of Epidemics, which we had occasion to 
notice in our number for November Ist, 1824. 

The most entertaining articles are an attack on Mr Southey and his 
Book of the Church, and a severe criticism of an article on Panegyrical 
Oratory, published in the Quarterly Review. We cannot but be some- 
what amused, when we see our old enemies, the British periodicals, turn- 
ing and rending each other with such zeal and execution. 


——— 


Triumphs of Intellect ; a Lecture delivered October, 1824, in the Chapel of Water- 
ville College. B Ste phen Chapin, D. D, Professor of Theology in said College. 
Waterville. 1824. 8vo. pp. 31. 

Unper this captivating title, we expected to find sketched some of the 

great achievements of mind in modern times, in extending its empire 

more widely beth over itself and over the material word. Or, we thought 
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we might find described some of the practical arts, to which the im- 
provements in science have given rise, and the influence of these same 
arts upon the condition and prospects of our country, or of mankind. But 
Professor Chapin has disappointed us in our reasonable expectation. By 
“triumphs of intellect,” he only means “ the distinguished success at- 
tending well directed and persevering applications of the mental powers.” 
And he takes occasion to stimulate the students to whom he addresses 
himself, to make such “ persevering applications of their mental pow- 
ers,” in order to ensure the “triumphs of intellect” as described. 
He gives many instances of eminent men, who have attained their dis- 
tinclion by persevering indusiry, without having given in early life any 
indications of their future greatness. 

The discourse is desultory, and sometimes declamatory. The author, 
in point of time, passes from age to age, rather more rapidly, than 
we can conveniently follow him ; and in point of place, he bounds from 
mountain to valley, from continent to continent, with the utmost fa- 
cility. Heseems acquainted with all history, at least, those remarka- 
ble facts and events, which are convenient for learned allusions. He 
alludes to them happily, and with facility; and seems to take it for 
granted, that his young auditors understand his allusions as well as 
himself. But when the force and beauty of a sentence is made to 
depend upon an allusion to a fact in history, there is some danger, 
especially when we address young people, that the fact may not be 
known; and then an eloquent sentence is wasted, by being misunder- 
stood or not understood at all. Those who address young men, that 
cannot fairly be supposed to have the same knowledge of what has been 
as themselves, would do well to take this intoconsideration. Or they 
will find at the close of a discourse, that they have amused rather than 
instructed their hearers, and made them, perhaps, admire what they 
could not understand. The style of Dr Chapin is energetic, though 
sometimes bombastic. He evidently possesses great interest in his 
pupils, and ardour in his pursuits, and will without doubt inspire them 
with some of his own feelings. 
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RECOVERED EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
[ Concluded. ] 


Before we proceed to give a more particular account of the chief 
ernament of this tome, it may be agreeable to state certain data from 
Commentators on and editions of Shakspeare’s Plays. 

Mr Malone had seen the Hamlet 1604, for he preserved its title; and 
indeed we are assured that he had that copy, now the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, (from the late J. Kemble’s library), for many months in his pos- 
session. Its title is, | 
The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By William Shakespeare. 


Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much again as it was, according to the 
trae and perfect Coppie. Printed by J. R. for N. Landre. 
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Succeeding editions were— 


The same,.-..-+. .. 1605. 
Smethwicke by assignment John Smethwicke,. .. . . 1607. 
from Ling. Pn i ¢ & ss 0 .6.4:.6: ma 1609. 
RR Ao ek he ee ee 1611.* 
nh «4455 0 46 oe ¢ 1637. 

DS 6a 6K 6 8 eS ee no date. 


Hamlet was first registered in the books of the Stationer’s Company, 
26 July, 1602. Malone thinks it was then published. He thought the 
earliest extant of that of 1604. N.V. The entry was to James Roberts. 

The title-page of the play in Messrs Payne and Foss’s book is as 
under— 


THE 
TRAGICALL HISTORIE OF 


HAMLET, 
Prince of Denmarke, 
By William Shake-speare. 


As it hath beene diuerse times acted by his Highnesse Seruants in the Cittie of 
London—as also in the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxtord, and else-where. 


(N) (4) 
At London printed for N. L.¢ and Ioha Trundell. 
1603. 


The Play consists of thirty-one leaves, and on an average about thirty- 
five lines on a page, making in all about 2200 lines; while the edition of 
1604 (the quarto edition reprinted in Steeveus’ four volumes) consists of 
sixty leaves, with an average of thirty-two lines per page, or total of above 
3800 lines. This shows that the newly-discovered drama does not contain 
much more than half the text of the earliest edition previously known. 

But it is very singular also in other respects. There are various new 
readings, of infinite interest; sentiments expressed, which greatly alter 
several of the characters; differences in the names; and many minor 
points which are extremely curious. For example, every alternate 
page is headed Tragedie and Tragedy ; Laertes is Leartes, throughout; 
Polonius is Corambis ; ; Gildenstern is Gilderstone ; Osrick has no name, 
but is styled a Braggart Gentleman of the Court ; and in the Closet- 
scene “ the Ghost enters in his nightgown.” 

From these variations, and the absence of so much of what appeared 
in the edition of the ensuing year, 1604, we hardly know what to infer. 
It has been said that Shakspeare founded his play, as was often his cus- 
tom, on a preceding drama; but this has too much of Shakspeare in it to 
be that drama.{ It may be surmised, that in the course of its immense 
popularity, some piratical bookseller obtained a garbled copy of Hamlet, 
and published it; for at this period copyrights were not sold by authors 
as in our days, and Shakspeare seems never to have paid much attention 
to literary profit, or to any fame beyond the walls of the theatre where 





* This is the ed. in Steevens’ 4 vols. with the same account as above. 
tN. L. is evidently N. Landure, who published the known edition of 1604. 
t Kidd’s, if we remember rightly. 
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his productions were performed. But we will leave the discussion of this 
point to others, and proceed to make our readers acquainted with some 
of the most striking features in the Play, as it is given. 

It opens as in later editions. 


Enter tivo Centinels. 
Stand : who is that? 
. Tis k 
© you come most carefully vpon your watch, 
And if you meete Mare ellus and Horatio 
The partners of my watch, bid them make haste. 
1. Ewill: See who goes there. 


Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 


Flor. Friends to this ground. 
Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, &c. 


99 = 09 = 


The omissions here, as well as throuchout, which will readily be dis- 
covered by looking at a modern edition, tend strongly to confirm the 
suspicion, that the play was picked out by hearing it performed, and 
getting speeches and parts from some of the actors. From where our 
quotation ends, the text is nearly the same as in the quarto of 1611, 
The first appearance of the Ghost is at the line, “ The bell then towling 
(not * beating’) one.” The dialogue continues nearly the same, exce pt 
that the onmssions are considerable; as, for instance. the Ghost re-enters 
at the cue, * eround of this our watch,” after which, in the latter cdi- 
tions, there is much matter. But the difference of text is also observable ; 
for example, when the Ghost vanishes the first time, Horatio says— 


In what perticular thought, to worke I know not, 
But iu the grosse & scope of my opinion, 
This bodes, &c. [4to. of 1611.] 


Whereas the newly -found Play reads— 


In what particular to worke I know not 
But in the thought and scope of our opinion 
‘This bodes some strange eruption to the state. 


In the next scene the King, Queen, &c. enter; and it is chiefly re- 
markable fur the naine of Corambis being introduced instead of Polonius 
and Leartes. YJ'wo .dmbassadors are also mentioned, and is an improve- 
ment, as their presence gives occasion for the King’s speech, otherwise 
uncalled for, to his own court. It begins, *“ Lordes we have urit,” 
omitting all the foregoing parts; and the whole is greatly amplified in 
the later copies. We will not occupy our page by quoting Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy, when these exeunt, as it can be seen by turning to the com- 
mon play ; but we imagine that readers will be pleased to have it as it 
stands in this original. 


Ex. all but Hamlet. 


Ham. O that this too much grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuersall 
Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos! 
O God within two moneths; no not two: married, 
Mine vnele ; O let me not thinke of it, 
My fathers brother: but no more like 
My father, then I to Hercules. 
Within two months, ere yet the salt of most 
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Vonrigteous teares had left their flushing 

In her galled eyes: she married, o God, a beast 
Deuoyd of reason would not have made 

Such speede: Frailtie, thy name is Woman, 
Why she would hang on him, as if increase 

Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 
O wicked wicked-speede, to make such 
Dexteritie to incestuous sheetes, 

Ere yet the shooes were olde, 

The which she followed my dead fathers corse 
Like .Vyobe, all tears: married, well it is not, 
Nor it cannot come to good: 

But breake my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 


We cannot go through the minutes of the new (old) Play, and point out 
where it differs and coincides with the later copies. Alter the above 
Soliloquy, Horatio enters with “ Health (not Aad/) to your lordship ;” 
and the dialorue continues to, “ For Godsake let me heare it.” 

A fine Shaksperian expression occurs here in the line usually printed, 
“Tn the dead waste (or even waist) and middle of the night,” which is— 


In the dead Vas! and middle of the night. 
Opelia appears as usual. The Ghost appears to Hamlet at the line, 
More honoured in the breacu than in observance. 


Hamlet’s Soliloquy, on his entrance after Opelia’s correspondence is 
shown, runs thus: 


To be, or not to be, I there’s the point. 

To die, to sleepe, is that all? I, all: 

No, to sleepe, to dreame, | marry there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake 

And borne before an euerlasting ludge, 

From whence ro passenger euer return’d 

The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 

The happy smile, and the accursed damnd. 

But for this, the ioyful hope of this 

Whol'd beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the rich, the rich curssed by the poore ? 
‘The widow being oppressed, the orphan wrong’d 
The taste of hunger, or a tirants raigne, 

And thousand more calamities besides, 

To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life, 

When that he may his full quielus make 

With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 

But for a hope of something after death ? 

Which pulses the braine, and doth confound the sence, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 

I that, O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all. 
Lady in thy orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 


This is a pvor version; but, passing over the intervening scenes 
which follow the common course, we come to the most remarkable 
difference in the whole—the famous Closet Scene; though in doing so 
we omit the beginning (here) 


Why what a dunghil idiote slaue ame I, 
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and that in the advice to the players, where “ town criar” reads “a 
towne bull below.” There is one striking word in the Play Scene, 
which removes a ye that has been much objected to— 





Ham. Lady will you give me leave, and so forth: 
lo lay my head in your lappe. 
Oph. No my Lord. 
Ham. Vpon your lap, why do you thinke I meant 
contrary matters. 


But we are brought to a conclusion, and can only add some remark- 
able passages of the Closet Scene : 
Looke you nowe here is your husband 
With a face like Vulcan, 
A looke fit for a murder and a rape, 
\ dull dead hanging looke, and a hell-bred eie 
To affright children and amaze the world: 
And this same have you left to change with death 
What divell has thus cosoned you at hobman-blinde ? 


* * * 


Enter the Ghost in his Night Gowne. 
Hamiet exclaims— 


Saue me, saue you gratious 
Powers above, &c. 


At the exit of the Ghost the Queen says, 


Alas it is the weakeness of thy braine 
Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts griefe ; 
But as I have a soule, I sweare by Heauen, 
I never knew of this most horride murder : 
But Hamlet, this is onlie fantasie, 
Ind for my love forget these idle fits. 
Ham. Idle, no mother my pulse doth beate like yours 
It is not madnesse that possesseth Hamlet. 
O mother, if euer you did my deare father loue 
Forbeare the adulterous bed to-night 
And win yourself by little as you taay 
In time it may be you will lothe k.m quite. 
ind mother, but assist me in revenge 
And in his death your infamy shall die. 
Queene. Hamlet, I vow by that Majesty 
That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our hearts 
I will conceale, consent, and doe my best, 
What stratagem soe’re you shall denise. 
Ham. It is enough, mother good night. 


These are very striking, and would have tempted us to go farther in 
this analysis, but we trust we have done enough to satisfy, in a sufficient 
measure, the intense curiosity which this book has raised in every lit- 
erary circle—and the more so, as we have learnt, with much gratifica- 
tion, that Messrs Payne and Foss are about to commit the Hamlet to 
the press, for a literatim impression. They will greatly oblige the public 
by this judicious conduct, and every lover of Shakspeare, i. e. every lover 
of literature, will thank them for it. The work may be looked for in 
about a fortnight. 

The original volume is valued at from 200/. to 3001. by the Philo- 
biblies.” 
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APPLICATION OF A PRINCIPLE IN H¥Y¥DROSTATICS. 


The acquisition of knowledge and the application of it to the practi- 
eal business of life are very different things. The former engages our 
almost exclusive attention, while its results are valuable to us chiefly 
as they are possessed in connexion with the latter. Philosophers spend 
their lives in the investigation of abstract principles, while they are 
often taught all that is useful by the practical mechanic, who could not 
state his knowledge in the form of a principle at all. ‘These two things, 
so distinct in all our systems of instruction, yet so inseparable for all 
practical purposes, ought to be learned more in connexion with each 
other. They would then lend mutual aid. The philosophical investi- 
gation of principles would be much facilitated, and would proceed with 
much surer steps, by a constant reference to the facts and phenomena 
from which they are derived. And the observer of facts would be much 
aided by knowing how to class them, as they present themselves, and 
where to look for those suitable to verify, restrict, or extend the appli- 
cation of a doubtful, vague, or limited principle. The abstract princi- 
ples of science, as learned by philosophers, are generally much in ad- 
vance of their practical applications in the common pursuits and business 
of life. Most of the splendid discoveries which characterize our age, 
are but coinbinations and applications of principles, which have long 
been understood. We are much more indebted to those, who reduce to 

ractice and promulgate a useful discovery, than to those who rest sat- 
isfied with having made it. Because, however the individual may enjoy 
in private his own inventions, the world of mankind are not made glad 
by them, till they are turned to some practical account. which aflects 
their condition and happiness. 

It would be of incalculable utility both to the philosopher and the 
artisan in their different pursuits, to bring science and the arts together 
—to learn theory and practice at the same time—and to observe phe- 
nomena, and trace the laws, which govern them, as parts of the same 
process in acquiring knowledge. It is well, therefore, occasionally to 
apply to phenomena the principles by which they are explained; and 
as locks and canals are so much the order of the day, a principle in 
hydrostatics is here applied to explain the great pressure upon the gate 
of a canal lock, when the water is high upon it, but when there is 
little difference in the height on each side. 

Let us suppose the gate to be ten feet long and the water to be ten 
feet deep on the upper side, and nine on the lower side. At first thought 
it would seem that the pressure of the nine feet on one side, would ex- 
actly counteract the pressure of nine feet on the other; and that the 
gate would be pressed with only one foot, in the same manner as if 
there were water of but one foot deep pressing the gate on one side, 
and none on the other. But this is not the fact. In this case, each 
foot of the top of the gate would be pressed by the weight of one half 
of a cubic foot of water, or 31} lbs, which, on ten feet in length, would 
amount to 3124 lbs. This pressure might be easily overcome, and the 
gate opened with a lever of smali power and with but little strength. 
But this one foot of water on the top acts on all the water below, and 
causes a pressure on each foot twice as great as it exerts itself on the 
upper foot of the gate. 
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The pressure on the upper side of the gate, then, by the principles of 
hydrostatics, is 
10x 10 x 62 
—— —— 4 = 3125 lbs. 


md 
for each foot in length; and for the whole ten feet 
10 x 3125 = 31250 lbs; 
the pressure on the lower side, by the same principles, is 


9x 9 x 624 


” 


The diflerence is 59374 lbs. which is the actual pressure upon the upper 
side of the gate under the supposed circumstances. As the gate is 
turned towards the upper lock with a lever of but small power, we may 
suppose one man to be able to move about 200 lbs. At this rate it 
would require the strength of 30 men to move it. 


x 10 = 253124 Ibs. 
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